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A Virginian of the Virginians. 

Ir was with a quickened pulsation of heart, and with a 
sense of personal loss, that Virginians learned, a fortnight 
since, of the unlooked-for death of John Esten Cooke. In 
his native State his name had been for the last twenty years 
so interwoven with the history, the memories, the sad and 
thrilling associations of the late conflict, and the tender 
pathos of Virginia’s losses and sufferings, that his death 
seems like a personal bereavement to multitudes who never 
met him face to face. He has done more within the last 
two decades to illustrate and honor the Colonial, the Revo- 
lutionary and the Four-years’ War, and the unique domestic 
and social life and history of his Motherland, than any man 
who has lived within its borders. His cousin, John P. 
Kennedy, did much, some forty years ago, to show the 
picturesque side of Southern life, in his ‘Swallowbarn ’ and 
* Horseshoe Robinson;’ but he never aimed to paint a series 
of pictures thoroughly illustrating his own section. This 
was left to the relative who has just passed away. 

John Esten Cooke was still in the prime of his powers; 
his last two or three works were among his best; his ‘ Vir- 
ginia’ is the best compendium of the history of his State 
that I have ever seen. It has none of the dryness of mere 
annals: there is a glow about it from beginning to end, which 
makes it attractive even to quite young readers, and it has a 
dramatic quality which is very charming. ‘ My Lady Poka- 
hontas’ is the tenderest and most poetical rendering of the 
true story of the young Indian Princess which has ever been 
set forth. It has attracted more attention in England than 
perhaps any work of Mr. Cooke’s. His ‘Surrey of Eagle’s 
Nest’ will always remain as akind of classic with the people 
of his native State; for it deals so largely with the personal 
experience of Mr. Cooke as he came into the close relation 
of staff-officer to Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, and as he was thrown 
into personal contact with Gen. Stonewall Jackson, and the 
knightly Ashby, that it contains much of the material out 
‘of which history is made. Mr. Cooke did not set himself 
to write a novel in its pages; but to give, as an eye-witness, 
the scenes of his story. 

I do not mean to enter into a critical examination ‘of Mr. 
Cooke’s varied and extensive literary work. I do not claim 
for him that his literary style was as correct and polished as 
it might have been, or that his novels were built up on the 
most artistic principles. But I do say for him that he was 
chivalrous in his devotion to the land of his birth, and at 
the same time singularly devoid of bitter feeling toward 
those who differed from him sectionally and politically; 
that he was remarkably successful in the vivid and 
actual portrayal of Virginia life and manners, both under 
the old régime and the new; and that he was so specially 
saturated with the spirit of the Colonial days, to whose 
study and delineation he gave untiring attention, that 
his reproductions of the old life are absolutely faithful 
to time and circumstance. Thackeray himself, not being 

‘to the manner born,’ is far less accurate; in his ‘Virginians’ 
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he gives us pictures of the Colonial life and of the boy- 
hood of Washington, which are very wide of the reality. 
Cooke’s ‘ Fairfax’ is a far truer portraiture of the same 
period. It isin the minute rendering of the peculiar life 
of the South, in his absolute truthfulness of detail from the 
side-lights which Mr. Cooke throws upon his pictures, that 
the value of his works consists. He always wrote of what was 
as familiar to him as his daily breathing. In the full sense 
of the word, his books are racy, and have the very fragrance 
of the soil. In any work whatever that has reference to 
Virginia’s social life and manners, written by one not born 
and bred within her borders, there naturally occur slight 
errors, which perhaps only the Southern eye could detect. 
Although Mr. Cooke’s works have been more widely read 
at home than elsewhere, Virginians of the most cultivated 
class have perhaps been more disposed to be critical in re- 
gard to the faults of his literary style than other readers; 
from the very fact that Love, instead of being blind, is 
Argus-eyed, and in its pride and jealousy makes too much 
of peccadilloes. He was himself not very sensitive to criti- 
cism, and continued to write in his own natural way, de- 
spite the fault-findings even of his friends. In one of his 
latest letters, which lies before me, he says:—‘ I am inclined 
to feel sometimes that, in regard to the matter of literature, 
we poor Southern people have been treated a little de haut 
en bas. I have come to be flattered that our existence in 
the realm of letters is recognized at all! Let us accept our 
fate as Virginians. . . . If there is anything endurable in 
Southern literature, I feel sure that it will take care of 
itself.’ 

In his letters Mr. Cooke constantly refers to the happy 
seclusion of his home at The Bniars, a beautiful old planta- 
tion in Clark County. With his wife, his children, his books 
and his untiring pen, he there led as sweet and serene a 
life as falls to the lot of ordinary mortals, until she who made 
it most beautiful for him was snatched away. ‘Thereafter 
he devoted himself to the care and education of his children, 
still finding solace and occupation in literary work. In one 
of his very last letters, he speaks of the laughing brightness 
of his happy children, and of the necessity of the watchful 
care which holds him at home against his desire to go abroad; 
he speaks also of the green beauty of his lovely Shenandoah 
Valley, of its ethereal air, and of his fields and flowers, with 
a heart evidently as full of contentment and peace as the 
now shadowed life could hope to be. 

The readers of Tue Critic will remember an article of 
Mr. Cooke's in one of the May numbers, in which he skil- 
fully attempted to elucidate Mr. Browning’s puzzle of ‘ Childe 
Roland.’ In thinking now of the desolation that has settled 
down upon that home in the Valley, we find ourselves re- 
peating the dim, legendary line, with an unforeseen applica- 
tion of its occult meaning— 

‘Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came.’ 


MARGARET J. PRESTON, 





Reviews 
Three Books of Theology.* 


Two of the volumes here named describe certain phases 
and tendencies of religious thought, and the third illustrates 
and embodies some of these tendencies. All of them relate 
closely to the present. Count d’Alviella’s (3) aims to give 
the immediate situation and forecast the future; Principal 
Tulloch’s (1) stops with 1860; but the forty years covered 
by it are of chief interest to him as to us, because the roots 
of trees that overshadow us strike down into the soil of the 
past generation. ‘ Progressive Orthodoxy’ (2) represents 





* x. Movements of Religious Thongs = Britain during the Nineteenth Century. 
St. Giles Lectures. By Jo in Tulloch, LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Also in > es Handy Series. — 25 cents, 2, ae Orthodoxy. 
By the Editors of The Andover Review, Professors in Andover T logical Seminary. 

1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 3. The Contemporary Evolution of Relig- 
ious Thought in En; , America and In By Count Goblet d’Alviella. Trans- 
lated by J. Moden, 


3.00. New York; G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
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what Andover thought only last year. In Dr. Tulloch’s 
lectures there is a mellowness and a repose without trace of 
indolence or the dilettante temper—a rich serenity, as of one 
who believes in truth, and is sure the movements of thought 
are toward her fuller manifestation; one who can see the 
true side even of that which untruth distorts, and who re- 
joices to see it, while he penetrates with incisive stroke into 
the essence, the inmost quality and source of the mental 
life with which he deals. It is hard to give the preference 
to one of these lectures over another. Coleridge, the early 
Oriel School, the Oxford Movement, Religious Thought in 
Scotland, Thomas Carlyle, John Stuart Mill—all give him 
topics; and the course ends with two lectures on the ‘Broad 
Church.” The book makes us regret with fresh keenness 
that we can have no more from this accomplished scholar 
and gentleman. 

The Andover discussions have been noticed from time to 
time in these columns as they appeared in the editorial de- 
partment of Zhe Andover Review. They represent an inter- 
esting, but we cannot think a final, stage of theological 
development. They emphasize very deep facts, and facts 
which have not in all quarters been sufficiently considered. 
But several of the problems they raise are settled in too 
summary a way, with too little consideration for the past 
history of Christian thought on the subject, and too hasty a 
desire—it must not be thought unkind to say—to bring out 
a complete theory. It may seem strange to some, but we 
do not hesitate to say that in the sovereign grace of a God 
at once perfectly wise, perfectly holy and perfectly loving, 
we find a larger hope for men—to take but one illustration 
—than in any speculation on a ‘second chance.’ The 
chapter on the Doctrine of Scripture still seems to us the 
best in the book. When it is a question, however, of the 
right to discuss these matters freely, and to teach such ten- 
tative conclusions as this book contains, then all lovers 
of theology ought to join in proclaiming and demanding 
freedom. 

The truth-loving spirit and earnest purpose of these two 
volumes marks Count d’Alviella’s as much as either of them. 
His standpoint is indeed quite different. He looks for the 
abiding religion as an outcome of present and past discussion 
and experience—as something new and better than Chris- 
tianity. From such a postulate, all religious phenomena 
assume another character: incomplete stages, preparatory 
steps, they all are, and their interest and their value there- 
fore, real-indeed, but transitory. It is surprising to find that 
the author has been able, from this standpoint, to depict so 
dispassionately and conscientiously, with so much of accu- 
rate detail and so little of manifest perversion of facts, such 
a large part of the religious history of our times—surprising, 
because ‘unprejudiced’ so often means enslaved by the 
most subtle and invincible prejudices; and most gratifying 
to all who are really concerned for the knowledge of true 
things. One book can give but an outline, and some of the 


lines here drawn do not depict the facts quite as those who- 


are in sympathy with them know them to be; but the candor 
and serious purpose and painstaking fidelity which these 
pages show, as well as the author’s grasp of relations and his 
expectant look forward, mark him as an exceptional thinker, 
and lay us all under obligation to him. 





** Three Score Poems,” and More.* 


‘THREE ScoRE Poems, by William P. Tynan’ 
there» might have been three score and ten/ 
portrait introduces his verses. Like the poems, it has not 
a line of genius, It is an honest, commonplace face, which 
excites one’s sympathy as he pictures the poet’s agonies in 
wrestling with the incompatabilities of his inspiration; for 
Mr. Tynan’s muse vibrates between the inconsistencies of 
bathos and simplicity. What think ye of skipping from 


(1)—and 
The poet’s 
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Utopian Dreams Leaves. By George 
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‘The Drama of the Real,’ which ‘moves along upon the 
hurrying foothold of our globe,’ to ‘The Little Butcher’s 
Wooing ?’ 
A wife I need, 
A wife who'd be a wife indeed ; 
But if I act too rash, 
I perhaps might choose, and but succeed 
In getting one filled with a greed 
For dress and foolish dash ; 
One who herself might wish to lead, 
And lead us both to smash. 


‘Smash’ is not located by.the poet. The joyous lines ‘ Holi- 
day Preparations ’ close comfortably—very comfortably: 
And all things move just as they should, 
By sacrifice performing good ; 
Now, this should be well understood ! 
Of course it should. Mr. Tynan is a New Jersey poet, and 
apostrophizes ‘ ‘The Fair Passaic.’ 
O fair Passaic, loved place of birth, 
Oft on thy banks in dreams afar 
I’ve stood, alas, to wake 
And look with sighs on some bright star 
That gleamed on fair Passaic. 
We trust the reader will comply with the poet’s wishes, and 
divide ‘ wake’ into three syllables, as wa-a-ache or wa-a-ic; 
for how else can a rhyme to ‘ Passaic’ be secured? A per- 
usal of these verses will insure an appreciation of the differ- 
ence between Promethean fire and Jersey lightning. 

‘All rights reserved’ say Mr. Warder’s publishers (2). 
Superfluous precaution! An international copyright could 
not yield these verses more security than is already offered 
by their inherent touch-me-notness, Every utopian dream 
and lotus leaf is safe from plagiarist and pirate. if poetry 
like port wine could be improved by importation ‘via New- 
foundland,’ the London label of this volume might mislead 
unwary buyers; but books come to us uncorked (’tis a pity 
that the writers of some are not hermetically sealed). Here 
are over a thousand lines written by an ox-eyed young gen- 
tleman whose portrait adorns an initial page. Such luxuri- 
ance is unpardonable in youth. Art is too long to admit of 
felicitous fecundity to such a full measure. When Buffon 
said * Genius is labor,’ he warned young poets against yield- 
ing to that facility of expression and faculty of rhyming 
which have misdirected the hours and energies of the author 
of ‘ Utopian Dreams.’ 

Mr. Warder swings with unsatisfying ease around the 
circle of great and little events—Eugénie’s pilgrimage to 
Zulu-land and General Grant’s over the Jordan, Stonewall 
Jackson’s last words and Victoria’s request to Tennyson to 
write an ode to John Brown’s memory (the Poet Laureate’s 
omission being supplied by this young poet’s own tribute to 
the inspiring gillie). Mr. Warder has even the temerity to 
invite odious comparisons by beginning a poem with ‘ Break, 
break, break!’ As thick as blackberries are apostrophes to 
the soul, to Mrs. Langtry, Ellen Terry and other dramatic 
celebrities, ‘Comet’ and ‘Cyclone,’ ‘Rolling Years’ and 
‘The Overflowing Mississippi.” The heavens above, the _ 
earth beneath and the waters under the earth are food for 
Mr. Warder’s sweet and bitter fancy. 

‘Neilson: or, To and from the Bois’ is a symptomatic 
poem for diagnosis of this young gentleman’s attack. 

Polished wheels flashed through the sunlight, 
*Mid her maids with folded arms, 
Sits the famed and courted Neilson, 
Brightly smiling in her charms. 
* * * * * 
From the Bois upon the morrow 
Passed another, stranger scene : 
On a cart there sat two cartmen, 

A policeman sat between. 

In that cart all wrapped and shrouded— 

Wrapped in packing cloth and tied 
Like a bundle of old fabrics— 


was ‘our modern Juliet.’ For tragic suggestiveness this pic- 
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ture has but one parallel: the consumptive, brown-paper 
parcel carried under the left arm, which represented Mr. 
Alfred Jingle’s wardrobe, upon his first encounter with the 
Pickwickians. 

The epic of this collection is ‘Eden Dell; or, Love’s 
Wanderings.’ Every reader will agree that this poem is 
misnamed, and that it should be called ‘ Love’s Maunder- 
ings; or, A Dime-Novel in Verse.’ One of the characters— 
an altogether impossible creation—a Mr. Hugh McVey, dis- 
courses after the manner following: 

Spoke thus with warmth each varying word, 

With eloquence they felt who heard, 
‘I too have loved, I know not why, 
It is the strangest mystery. 


I often smiled ; it did me good 

To look upon her proudest mood, 
Disdain and pride—ah! that was her: 
She was as proud as Lucifer.’ 


For her sake Mr. McVey is prepared to ‘ dare all on earth’s 


sod." If need were, he would, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, 

Seize Evening Star when thus begun 

And burn it in the setting sun ; 

Grasp sickly Moon, with face so pale, 

And melt her in the comet’s tail. 
Go to! young poet. Even Horace’s guod libet does not 


admit of such license as this. Think of it!—the Evening 
Star bobbing up and down in the burning sun like an apple 
dumpling in a pot of boiling water; and the Moon—the 
‘sickly Moon ’—wriggling on the bars of a comet’s tail like 
the hind legs of a frog on a gridiron! Fie, fie, this will 
never do! 

We cannot linger longer: there is another poet waiting us. 
* Alps on Alps arise.’ 





Letters from Japan.* 

In the rapidly accumulating library of books about the 
Japanese, there are several volumes whose chapters are in 
the form of letters. The most readable of these is, by gen- 
eral acknowledgment, Miss Bird’s ‘ Unbeaten Tracks.’ With 
such a book, Mr. Maclay’s ‘ Budget’ provokes comparison. 
The author of the one was a literary lady, a trained travel- 
ler and master of style. In the other case, the writer is, or 
was at the time of living in Japan (1873 to 1878) a young 
man of about twenty-five, without much experience of life or 
with the pen. Nevertheless, while less brilliant, the later 
author is more trustworthy. Living in close contact with 
the people, especially with the male youth, and in different 
parts of the country during four years, he has seen more 
clearly. Some of his chapters, especially those in the latter 
half of the book, are excellent in tone as well as truthful 
as to fact. As seems appropriate, his first records are 
largely those of observations, while his later chapters are 
filled with judicious reflections. He has tried—though less 
successfully than he imagines—to reject ‘all matter that 
had been dwelt upon to any extent by other writers on 
Japan,’ and to retain ‘only that which seemed to be fresh 
material.’ Nevertheless, his themes are treated with fresh- 
ness, and his style is easy, straightforward and eminently 
readable. With the exception of Dixon’s ‘Land of the 
Morning,’ his book gives, perhaps, the best insight into the 
educational methods and experiences, both old and new, in 
the mikado’s Empire. A ‘Glimpse of Old Feudal Times 
in Japan’ and ‘A Trip through Classic Japan’ show that 
the author has read the native histories, and that he is no 
mere tourist, but has a fair share of the ‘ philosophic mind’ 
usually associated with years. Unlike certain men in the 
employ of the Japanese Government, or book-makers who 
toady to the vanity of the canny islanders, Mr. Maclay im- 
partially gives the facts, and blends admiration with con- 





* A Budget of Letters from Japan. By Arthur Collins Maclay. $2. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
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demnation. If in his next book he eschews the vice of 
callow authors, and does not make of his text so many 
flues for the ventilation of pet theories, he will charm a 
large circle of readers. Some of his sociological and relig- 
ious discussions, excellent as they may be, are out of place; 
or, at least, would be appropriate in a book on any other 
country or people. Unfortunately he is not very accurate 
in writing Japanese names, ahd text and index are often 
discrepant. The illustrations, numerous and clear enough, 
are as a rule hackneyed. They have appeared over and 
over in books and newspapers, and are known to all sub- 
scribers to the very familiar Far ast. The print is large 
and easy to the eye. Despite the defects we have pointed 
out, the general charm of the writer’s style, so full of the 
exuberance and hope of youth, will compel many thousands 
of pleased readers. The book is blessedly free from figures, 
statistics and ‘ bony matter,’ and makes an attractive literary 
dish, whose contents melt easily on the mental palate. 





Salmon Fishing in America.* 


Mr. WELLS, whose recent book on ‘Fly-Rods and Fly- 
Tackle’ placed the brotherhood of anglers so largely in 
his debt, now increases the obligation by a lively treatise 
on ‘ The American Salmon Fisherman.’ Could anything be 
more seductive or appetizing than the frontispiece, which 
catches the eye of the reader as the volume opens, and lures 
him on with the emulous hope of some day finding himself 
in just such surroundings! How charming this bit of Maine 
landscape, with its venerable mountain outlined against a 
slumberous sky, and its gentle winding river, now washing 
a rocky shore, and anon gliding by the edge of a dim 
old forest! And how suggestive of the possibilities of 
the sport is this group in the foreground! The graceful 
birch-bark canoe; the stalwart boatman, with his paddle 
and a ‘forty-pounder;’ the gaffer, leaning upon his wea- 
pon and supporting another weighty trophy; the three 
other noble specimens breathing their last upon the 
stony beach, and the veteran angler seated on the gun- 
wale of his boat, in restful and self-satisfied posture, dis- 
playing an apparently interminable rod, and seeming to say, 
* We did it all! ’—with what contagious enthusiasm do they 
inspire one, and how well do they prepare him to follow the 
author through his pleasantly instructive pages. Believing 
that salmon-fishing is the crowning delight of angling, and 
its highest development, Mr. Wells aims to remove this 
manly and healthful sport from the category of things dis- 
tant and unattainable, to which so many would despairingly 
consign it, and to show that its enjoyment is merely a ques- 
tion of leisure and dollars and cents. And what is life for, 
he argues, if a portion of it may not be taken for innocent 
amusement, and of what avail is all our toiling and moiling 
to add to our gains, if we hesitate to use any of them in the 
pursuit of recreation ? 

A map and an annotated list of salmon-rivers locate them 
chiefly north of the St. Lawrence, from Saguenay to the 
Straits of Belle Isle. Maine has a few, but in the more 
favored Canadian region they are as plenty as blackberries 
—or black flies, to employ a simile more akin to the subject. 
Having indicated the various merit of these rivers, and 
having suggested the best modes of obtaining further infor- 
mation, Mr. Wells turns his attention to the outfit. He 
recommends an American rod, or at least one made accord- 
ing to American poncre. fifteen feet long, and ferruled. 
In support of his preferences for this length instead of the 
English eighteen or twenty feet ‘ weaver’s beam,’ as he styles 
it, and for this mode of joining, instead of the splice, he 
uses argument, diagram and experience, in most convincing 
array. Reels, lines and leaders are then discussed; the 
proper construction of the gaff, which seems a simple enough 
affair, is shown to be a matter requiring peculiar genius; 





* The American Salmon Fisherman. 
per & Bros. 


By Henry P. Wells. $1. New York: Har 
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and the various theories concerning flies and hooks receive 
due consideration. The concluding chapter is a sort of 
preceptive narrative, detailing the process of casting the fly 
and catching the fish; and he must be a very apathetic 
individual indeed, who feels no responsive thrill of pleasur- 
able excitement as Mr. Wells, with many a graphic touch, 
recites his story. It may interest some to know that the 
longest ‘cast’ on record with a salmon-rod in this country is 
131 feet, by Mr. H. W. Hawes, at Central Park, in 1884. 





“Evolution of To-Day.”* 

In this work the attempt is made to present the facts in 
regard to evolution as they appear to-day. It is written in 
a spirit of judicial calmness. The author is a believer in 
evolution, but he is not blind to its limitations as a theory 
of the universe. He does not attempt to make more of the 
arguments in its favor than they are really worth; but he does 
accept it as the most probable and the most rational theory 
which can be devised to account for the facts. In this in- 
troductory chapter he discusses the almost universal prev- 
alence of the evolution theory at the present time, and its 
significance; the relations of evolution to theology, and the 
relations of evolution to Darwinism. He rightly assumes 
that the fundamental questions of theology are in no way 
disturbed by the theory of evolution—that these must be 
considered on other grounds than those of the origin of the 
universe, either in its physical or its moral aspects. His 
attitude on this subject is the fundamentally right one, both 
for the scientist and the theologian; for it assumes that truth 
is prior to everything else. Having said the right word on 
this subject, he passes on to consider, in his first chapter, 
the question of the mutability of species; after which he 
discusses in succession the classification of the organic 
world, life during the geological ages, embryology, geograph- 
ical distribution, Darwin’s explanation of evolution, more 
recent attempts to explain evolution, and the evolution of 
man, Each of these subjects is considered with reference 
to the evidence it presents in regard to origin and in favor 
of evolution. The full argument in favor of evolution is 
gradually approached, so that'the reader is brought to it 
step by step, and in such a manner as to have its full sig- 
nificance at last fully impressed on his mind. The author 
understands his subject in all its bearings. He gives due 
weight to every fact, and yet does not over-urge the import- 
ance of any special argument, His work will give the gene- 
ral reader a far better and clearer idea of what evolution is 
than any other work with which we are acquainted. It isa 
primer or text-book of the subject, written in admirable 
taste and with a true discretion. In his concluding chapter 

‘ the author favors theism. 





Schuyler Colfax Apotheosized.+ 

As THE TRIBUTE of a personal friend and relative, de- 
signed for the perusal of friends and relatives, Mr. Hollister’s 
‘Life of Schuyler Colfax’ is beyond criticism. Indeed, 
from this point of view it seems to be all that any one 
could desire. But, regarded as the biography of a states- 
man, whose career was so largely identified with the nation’s 
history, it has several shortcomings. It is excessively eulo- 
gistic. Mr. Colfax was undoubtedly a very good man, but 
he is here presented as faultless. Even the mistakes which 
some of his: warmest admirers thought were apparent, are 
so explained as to look very much like virtues. The dark 
shadow cast by the Credit Mobilier scandal becomes almost 
luminous under Mr. Hollister’s skilful manipulation. And 
then it is written in a wholly partisan spirit. Mr. Colfax was 
a Republican leader, it is true, but he was more. He was 
a statesman; and as Vice President the whole people, not 
one party alone, have an interest in his fame. This fact is 


* Evolution of To-Day. A Summary of the Theory of Evolution as held by Scien- 
tists at the Present Time. By H.W.Conn. $1.75. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons- 


+ Life of Schuyler Colfax. By O. J. Hollister. $2.50. New York: Funk & Wag- 
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ignored, and in place of a cool, discriminating, impartial} 
sketch of his public and private life, we have a fulsome, 
effusive campaign biography, with a ‘distinct party flavor. 
Moreover, there is a great deal too much of it. Perhaps it 
would be unjust to accuse the author of trying to make a 
big book, but he has certainly allowed his enthusiasm over 
his hero to carry him beyond the proprieties. After this 
adverse criticism, it may be said in commendation of the 
book that it contains many interesting episodes and inci- 
dents; presents vivid pictures of the ins and outs of political 
life; gives a very clear, though, as has been intimated, one- 
sided view of the stirring issues of the last thirty years; and, 
while not meeting the requirements of a first-rate biography, 
yet enables the reader to form a pretty fair idea of its 
subject. 





An Oriental Grimm.* 

Tuts book is a delightful surprise. Between the fairy 
tales that had been told in print, and those evaporated into 
sun-myth theories or dynamited by science, we had thought 
the waters of literature empty of such fish as Grimm and the 
collector of the Arabian Nights Entertainments had caught. 
Yet here comes Mr. Raju from India, and declares that the 
sea is full of as good prizes as have ever beenlanded. This 
graduate of a Madras university and of the bar in London 
has been a literary fisherman of no ordinary luck. Meeting 
with the flotsam and jetsam of humanity in southern India 
(to change the metaphor), he has gathered stores of inter- 
national lore, and sorted out the best for English readers. 
His style is limpid, clear, rolicking and rapid, he writes 
never a dull page, tells:never a tedious story; not one of the 
mandarin’s yarns is long enough to be parenthesized with 
yawns. He summons up a Prince of China who gathers 
around him, day after day, a covey of jolly mandarins. 
These rouse his curiosity, and then feed it with fairy-stories, 
until his unfilled stomach clamors for dinner, and the circle 
of story-tellers breaks up in uproarious joy. 

The wonderfully varied scenes are laid in many Asian 
countries, and the heroes and heroines are Chinese, Corean, 
Japanese, Tonkinese, Hindoo, Malay, Persian, Arabian and 
Turkish. Many of the tales have the flavor of the sea. As 
a rule, as befits the transactions between mortals and fairies, 
the giants, ogres, dragons and bullies have a hard time of it. 
The bright small boys and pert maidens make life a bur- 
den to the heavy and stupid louts who have strength and 
the might of wings and tails, but are short in their brain 
supply. In the story of the Corean pigmy gladiator, Cater- 
pillar, and the Japanese giant, Mountain-shoulder, a tiny 
wag wins a ‘brain-victory’ over the bully in full armor by 
posing him with a question. The Asiatic Jack the Giant- 
Killer is the boy Padang, who disposes of a hundred giants 
with the aid of dry grass, naphtha and the rain. Some of 
these amazing stories we have heard verbally in the East, 
but most if not all of them are new in this part of the world. 
A few samples from the table of contents will show what an 
appetizing bill of fare Mr. Raju has prepared for young and 
old folks. ‘The Cat Gunduple and the Golden Mouse,’ 
‘The Story of Talib, the Ten-eyed Youth,’ ‘The Braying 
Mandarin,’ ‘The Magic Ruby on the Head of a Serpent,’ 
‘The Ocean of Milk’ and ‘The Babies of Bahlistan’ are 
full of the unexpected, and are calculated to open young eyes 
wide as well as to compel the holding in of older ribs. Gor- 
don Browne, the illustrator, has succeeded very well in set- 
ting forth some of the fun in pictures, but we should have 
been glad to see even more nicety of discrimination in local 
color and costume. The book has an ornamented cover 
and good binding. 





A tenth edition of Dr. James R. Nichols’s ‘Whence, What,. 
Me gal is about to be put on the market by Cupples, Upham 
Co. 


* Tales of the Sixty Mandarins. By P. V. Ramaswami Raju. $1.50. New York: 
Cassell & Co. 
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Recent Fiction. 
‘FRANCIS,’ by M. Dal Vero (Harper’s Handy Series), is called 
a ‘Socialistic Romance,’ and is certainly romantic enough, what- 
ever its value as a contribution to socialism or sociology. <A pretty 
young girl falls into a ditch and is rescued by a workman. She 
tries during the year to compensate him by doing him good, teach- 
ing him to read and write, and lending him books, till the Lord of 
Burleigh, who has greatly enjoyed her ministrations, reveals him- 
self to her at an evening party in town as a younger son of Lady 
Greye, who has been practising as a workman for the sake of the 
discipline for his profession of engineering. He is, of course, a pros- 
pective lover, but the little lady is indignant at having been 
deceived, and demands that, to show his repentance, he shall 
actually live for a year on his earnings in the shop. There isa 
naiveté in the. telling of this remarkable story, which, silly as the 
story itself is, rather pleases one. That little Miss Rose could 
have supposed for a moment that a workman who discussed ‘ John 
Inglesant’ with her could possibly be in need of spelling lessons, 
is so palpably absurd as to be enjoyable, and various other minor 
points, besides the extraordinary probation, are evidently the work 
of an amiable novice in literature. Several foot-notes of explana- 
tion are added by the conscientious little author, but perhaps the 
funniest is the star at the bottom of a page with the words ‘4 
fact,’ referring to a description above of a sample on which had 
been elaborately worked the stanza : 
Seize, mortal, seize the transient hour, 
Improve each moment as it flies, 
Life’s a short summer, man a flower, 
He dies, alas! how soon he dies! 
It is probable that the author means the fact to be the working of 
the lines on the sampler; but the effect on the page of its being a 
‘fact’ that ‘man dies’ is irresistibly ludicrous. 





THE PLOT of ‘ Dear Life,’ by J. E. Panton (Appleton), is certainly 
original. It is the story of an English lady who escaped in the 
Indian mutiny by sacrificing her honor for the sake of ‘ dear life.’ 
If unpleasant in subject, the tale is dramatic and well told, with 
many subtle studies of a peculiar phase of human nature. It does 
not belong to the best literature, certainly, but it is readable, and it 
is not entirely unworthy as a curious bit of psychology. The 
woman’s expiation of her sin is very dramatic, and there is the 
necessary introduction of the Indian magic, with wonderful ruby 
rings, etc., appropriate to a story with a Rajahinit. But whatever 
worth the book has is due to the not unskilful insight into a peculiar 
woman’s character. Lady Manners was pretty, charming, a singu- 
lar mixture of the extremely lovable and the extremely unlovable, 
but a coward, and through her cowardice frail. She did not prefer 
wickedness, but she would stoop to it. She would have taken 
poison to avoid dishonor, but she could not give herself to the 
sword. The study is a unique one, and the double nature of the 
poor creature is well brought out——A DOZEN years ago there 
a in The Atlantic Monthly a short story which gave peculiar 
pleasure to some of its readers. Its theme was the plain life of the 
Adirondack folks, its title was ‘Lida Ann,’ and its previously un- 
known author was P. Deming, who was already forty-five years old. 
Since that time Mr. Deming’s stories have continued to show a 
fidelity to nature, a neatness of literary expression, and a wholesome 
humanity which have perceptibly enlarged his public of readers ; 
and now his first book, ‘ Adirondack Stories,’ originally published 
in 1880, is offered in the cheaper form of the Riverside Pocket 
Series. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This series, with its neat 
vellum cloth and paper title on the back, shows how handsome a 
book can be sold for fifty cents. The days of the ‘cheap and 
nasty’ editions seem to be numbered. Another volume in the 
same series is ‘Exile,’ the original issue in Mr. Rossiter Johnson’s 
well-known Little Classics library. 





THOSE who remember that spirited and genial little social satire, 
‘Our Own Set,’ will be glad to hear of a new novel by Ossip Schubin, 
translated from the German by Mary Maxwell (Gottsberger). 
‘Gloria Victis’ is in every way as fine as ‘Our Own Set,’ and in 
some ways is finer. It goes deeper into the heart of human nature, 
with clear insight yet sympathetic comprehension, and is more 
powerful because more sad. The story of a sinning mother whose 
expiation lay in having to humiliate herself before the son she 
adored, is most beautifully told; and the story of the son is not less 
strong and touching. Both stories are full of minor points of fine 
artistic value, and the final worth of the whole lies in the dignity, 
solemnity and sympathy, with which a dangerous situation is dealt 
with.—tTHE charm of Mrs. Ewing’s stories about children is con- 
spicuous in her little book, ‘A Flatiron for a Farthing’ (Roberts). 
The combination of originality, shrewd observation, humor and 
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tenderness has made all her work a contribution to genuine litera- 
ture, and a classic of its kind. The loss of so beautiful a spirit 
gifted to such fine issues is something indeed to be lamented. In 
this little book, the ‘ Passages in the Life of an Only Son’ are quite 
as good as David Copperfield, and the little episode of the farthing 
flatiron, small as its part isin the whole, is as dainty a bit of descrip- 
tion as can be found in child literature. Any other writer, follow- 
ing out this episode to the grand climax, would have made the little 
‘only son’ fall in love with the little white-beavered lady whom he 
had admired when extremely young. It is one of Mrs. Ewing’s 
—— touches that he should like the gray-beavered one in man- 
ood. 





‘A STEP ASIDE’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) has much of the 
literary charm that distinguished Miss Dunning’s earlier novel, 
‘Upon a Cast.’ It is a much slighter story, but it shows the same 
thoughtful and sympathetic insight into human nature, and it has 
the merit of originality in the treatment of a hackneyed subject. It 
is a relief to have it acknowledged in fiction that a single ‘step 
aside’ does not necessarily lead to ruin. The story is a study of 
a somewhat deep problem: the question how far it is well to stug- 
gle into, or even to be lifted into, a higher sphere than we are born 
in. Miss Dunning does not take a very cheerful view of a rise in 
one’s level, but we may at least be grateful to her that if her hero 
is not as heroic as some others, neither is her villain as much of a 
villain. 





‘THE HOUSE OF WALDERNE’ (E. &. J. B. Young & Co.) is an 
historical novelette, the twelfth in a series prepared by A. D. Crake. 
It deals with the fate of two interesting lads in the Thirteenth 
Century, one of whom became a knight and the other a priest, 
and the story is full of plot, incident, conversation and local color. 
It is a spirited tale, and with historic flavor combines romantic 
interest. 


' 





Minor Notices. 

THE NAME of Blake is honorably associated with the history of 
the American Navy, in which no less than four bearers of the name 
have played their part. We may properly welcome, therefore, a 
biography of the mere renowned Cromwellian sea-fighter and 
Puritan who forms the theme of Mr. David Hannay’s ‘ Admiral 
Blake,’ in Mr. Lang’s English Worthies Series ge age Mr. 
Hannay has given us a good biography: compact, clear, and im- 
partial, making no extraordinary claims for a man who was 
and solid without being great, and telling the story in excellent 
English. We must take space to quote a single one of Mr. Han- 
nays neat sayings: ‘Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s “Life” [of Blake], 

ublished in 1852, is a work of undoubted research, and had at 
east the advantage of being written before his style had reached its 
full maturity. ——A LEARNED and serviceable little book, packed 
full of information, is ‘ The Development of the Roman Constitution’ 
(Appleton), by Ambrose Tighe, formerly.tutor at Yale. It isan 
American addition to the series of history primers edited by the 
late J. R. Green. Mr. Tighe has the primer-writer’s art of con- 
densation, but does not add to it such an ability to write pleasantly 
as is shown in Stopford Brooke’s ‘Primer of English Literature.’ 
His scholarly statements may. in most instances pass unchallenged ; 
but we regret that he closes with this foolish sentence: ‘ Rome thus 
accomplished the circle through which, in theory, all governments 
tend to pass—monarchy, aristocracy, democracy, anarchy—and 
began the round again.’ Perhaps this statement will prove true 
after seventy-five or a hundred thousand years of recorded history ; 
at present it is based on no adequate data—-SAMUEL ADAMS 
DRAKE, a zealous student of American history and an industrious 
book-maker, gives boys and girls a useful and readable work in 
‘The Making of New England’ (Scribner). Its short chapters may 
be read at home or in school, the notes, quotations and Pay being 
well arranged with reference to ‘reading-book’ uses. r. Drake 
is an accurate writer, but he occasionally introduces dates in a semi- 
casual, or apparently accidental, manner, confusing to the young 
reader shower clear in the author’s mind. The volume is plenti- 
fully illustrated with cuts which will be attractive to children as 
novelties, and to parents as venerable acquaintances of days long 
past. 





‘BUGLE-ECHOES: The Poems of the War,’ edited by Francis F. 
Browne (White, Stokes & Allen), is a handsome volume, and has 
received the welcome it deserves. Mr. Browne, whose fine critical 
judgment has been displayed in previous collections of choice litera- 
ture, has shown again his discriminating taste in selecting these 
vigorous and sincere lyrics from the mass of verse—much of it 
rubbish—that was produced during the Civil War. Here will be 










found the best war poetry of the period that gave it birth—poetry 
which, in many voices, expresses the hopes and fears, the convic- 
tions and courage, the lofty patriotism and stern resolve of those 

of conflict and suffering. Both the North and the South are 
fairly represented, and the poetry of each is significant of the spirit 
and character of their respective sections. We are not surprised to 
learn that a second edition of the work has been demanded. 
‘MISFITS AND REMNANTS,’ by L. D. Ventura and S. Shevitch 
(Ticknor), is a little volume of ten brief stories and sketches in the 
realistic vein. There is a flavor of newspaper life about the book, 
and most of its material is of that kind which could be gleaned by 
the reporter on a great daily. The stories are but mere outlines or 
bits of real life hastily sketched ; but they are bright and pleasing, 
and have a charm of their own.. No attempt is made to work out 
a plot, even in the longest of the storfes; and their art consists in 
their artlessness, as well as in the delicious touches of nature which 
they present. 








‘THE SORROWS OF WERTHER’ and ‘Milton’s Earlier Poems,’ 
with Cowper’s translations of the Latin and Italian ones, have been 
added to Cassell’s National Library; Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography 
to Harper’s Franklin Square Library; and ‘Readings from Milton’ 
to the so-called Garnet Series of the Chautauqua Press. This last 
volume contains ‘Paradise Lost,’ and a number of the shorter 
poems selected by Bishop Warren, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.——No. 14 of ‘The Elocutionist’s Manual’ (Phila.: Na- 
tional School of Elocution) shows the same skill and good taste in 
compilation which have marked the previous. issues in the series. 
The same publishers issue in pamphlet form a collection of charades, 
songs, pantomines, tableaux, recitations, etc., under the title of 
‘Young Folks’ Entertainments.’ Many of the pieces have been 
written expressly for the book, and all are intended for quite young 
children——WALTER K. FoBEs has prepared a little book of 
‘Five-Minute Declamations,’ for schools and colleges (Lee & Shep- 
ard). The plan is a good one, and the selections are all from the 
best writers and speakers. 





TRUE WoRDsS for Brave Men’ is a compilation.from the unpub- 
lished sermons and addresses of Charles Kingsley (Whittaker). It 
need not be said that these brief sermons are full of interest and 
suggestiveness. That ‘ To Brave Soldiers and Sailors’ was written 
in 1855, and sent out to the troops before Sebastopol. FOuR of 
the sermons of the Rev. Heber Newton on the present aspect of 
the labor problem have been published in a pamphlet by the Day 
Star Company of this city. These sermons are able, judicious and 
sympathetic, the outgrowth of a careful study of the subject, and 
dictated by an earnest desire to reach a solution that is right and 
just. Their calm and unbiased spirit is everywhere apparent, yet 
the author is ready to condemn what is selfish wherever he sees it. 
——‘ THE LABOR PROBLEM: Plain Questions and Practical An- 
swers’ is. edited by William E. Barns and published by the Har- 
pers. The first chapter treats of codperation in literature, and is 
written by Richard T. Ely. The second chapter gives a historic 
survey of the subject, and is written by James A. Wentworth. 
Then follows a symposium on strikes and lock-outs, arbitration, 
division of profits, industrial partnerships and coéperation ; these 
subjects being discussed by leading: manufacturers, working-men, 
divines, labor-commissioners, journalists and others. The book 
concludes with chapters on profit-sharing, trades-unions and arbi- 
tration, and side-lights on the labor-problem. It is a very helpful 
and suggestive work, and calculated to do much good. 








THE FIFTH volume of the dictated portions of the lectures of 
Herman Loize, translated and edited by Professor George T. Ladd 
(Ginn), is the ‘ Outlines of Aesthetics.’ On this subject Lotze does 
not seem to have been so distinct and positive as in his other lec- 
tures, his philosophical interpretation being confused and unsatis- 
factory. Where he comes to deal with the arts his remarks are 
more to the point, being appreciative and profound. The conclud- 
ing lecture treats of poetry, and in a spirit of keen insight and 
philosophical command of principles. He finds that all the universal 
sciences, if they pursue their subject-matter into the minute details 
in which its significance for the first time becomes apparent, issue 
at last in poetry. This broad definition is adhered to in his fine 
interpretations of the various forms of poetry, and in his exact 
delineation of their functions. 





BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS on Emerson multiply; the Emerson 
‘collector’ must keep his eyes open. The general public of readers, 
as well as the collectors, may well buy and read one of the latest 
phlets on the Concord philosopher : ‘ Ralph Waldo Emerson: 
Maternal Ancestors ; with some Reminiscences of Him.’ (Cup- 
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ples, Upham & Co.) Its fifty-nine s consist of rs con- 
tributed to The Literary World by the Rev. Dr. D. O  Haskins, 
of Cambridge, Mass., who is a cousin of Emerson’s and an Episco- 
pal —— Dr. Haskins writes modestly and sympathetically, 
and makes a real addition to our knowledge of Emerson's greatness. 
A hitherto unprinted letter by Emerson on Gibbon is the best crit- 
icism of that historian we have ever seen. ANOTHER Boston 
pamphlet (Roberts) consists of a glowing eulogy on Washington, 
delivered by Dr. William Everett in the Old South, on the 22d of 
last February, before the Boston school-children. Dr. Everett's 
analysis of Washington’s greatness is just, and surely it is to be 
hoped that American enthusiasm like his will never turn to cold icon- 
oclasm or indifferentism ; but we must cavil a little at the words 
‘ saintly ’ and ‘ Saint,’ though we freely allow Dr. Everett to capital- 
ize Father of his Country, Friend of Mankind, Servant of God, and 
Hero. There is still a place for the advocatus diabold in the canon- 
ization of our three Presidential saints. ‘THE PLEASURES OF A 
BookKwory\, by J. R. Rees (Coombes), is a delightful bundle of anec- 
dotes and paragraphs connected with the books once owned by 
celebrated men, which have passed into other hands, with the 
dedications of famous books, and with the general bibliomania of 
the bibliophile. It is dedicated to Thomas Bailey Aldrich, and is 
full of reading and of knowledge. The ‘ Bookworm’ may not be 
found in the collections of entomologists, but there is no more genu- 
ine or more indisputable creature. The ‘pleasures’ of the one 
under consideration consist in very simple things—mousing among 
old folios, dozing in odd corners of a book-lover’s study, ‘a sleep 
full of sweet dreams’ gathered from the pursuit of literature in odd 
moments, and charming tittle-tattle in the chimney-corner. 


For him delicious flavors dwell 
In books as in old Muscatel. 











Magazine Notes 


ONE of the most striking and entertaining papers of the month 
is that on ‘Snow-Shoe Thompson,’ by Dan De Quille, in The Over- 
land. Itisatrue account of one of those heroic pioneers at the 
West whose heroism is too often unknown, and, as in the present 
case, unrewarded where reward was publicly due from the govern- 
ment. Thompson, for twenty winters, carried the mails, a weight 
usually of sixty: or eighty pounds, and sometimes a hundred, 
—— upon his back, over the Sierra Nevada Mountains, wear- 
ing Norwegian snow-shoes which he had made himself. During 
some seasons the overland mail would not have reached the Pacific 
through the entire winter, but for Thompson’s daring exploits on 
foot, and it is pitiful to learn how meagre was his reward; or 
rather, not his reward, but his hard-earned wages. Another inter- 
esting article in Zhe Overland is one by E. C. Sandford, on ‘ The 
Writings of Laura Bridgman.’ 

The current number of 7he Brooklyn Magazine is the most 
substantial and satisfactory that has yet appeared. It opens with 
a graceful poem by Edith Thomas, and contains interesting papers 
on ‘The Royal Navy of Great Britain,’ by William H. Rideing, 
who reveals singular defects in the English system of training 
naval cadets, on ‘Memoirs of Historic Charleston,’ by Mrs. F. G. 
de Fontaine, and on the question ‘Is the Stage Immoral?’ by 
Fanny Davenport. 

B. L. Farjeon begins in the Te goo Illustrated a serial with the 
title ‘A Secret Inheritance,’ which opens weirdly. ‘Only Nature’ 
is a strong, short story by Katherine Cooper, and the descriptive 
article is on Cambridge, by Oscar Browning. 





Narcotic Sleep. 


THE dim Narcissus flickers in his dreams, 
And fulsome lilies cast a veinéd shade 
Across his lids; a murmurous magic braid 
Of lights and sounds and yellow-purple gleams 
Of pansies rains about him; and meseems 
The rich-lipped poppies have him all the while. 
A Hermes-wand doth touch his lips to smile, 
And angle in his soul’s sweet water-streams. 


His brow? a sleep-fraught seashore where a sea 

Of Dreams breaks, lulling, on a land of Smiles, 

The violet candelabra of wan Dis 

Lilac-illumine all the magic Isles 

Of Slumber in him; and in troops they flee— 

The shadowless Dreams—and as they flee, they _ 
, aap ae 
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The Lounger 


I LEARN from a paragraph in the Philadelphia Press that Henry 
F. Keenan, the author of ‘Trajan,’ is about to return to active 
journalism, the reason being that literature, pure and simple, has 
not proved a remunerative profession to this author, although he 
has had more than average success. The Press says that from 
three years of steady work as a novelist Mr. Keenan has made but 
$1,800—that is to say, about $12 a week, the sum demanded by the 
feeders in the New York printing-houses. A man had better be a 
bricklayer at three or four dollars a day, and turn his attention to 
literature only after he has saved a few thousands from his earn- 
ings as a skilled laborer. Unless an author is paida yearly stipend 
for his work, as Mr. Howells is said to be by the Harpers, and Dr. 
Holmes by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., he finds the writing of books 
a precarious way of earning a livelihood. The literary successes 
that pay in dollars and cents are few and far between. Interna- 
tional copyright would improve this state of things. 





I REGRET to hear that George Cary Eggleston has broken down 
from overwork. That he didn’t do so long ago is more than sur- 
prising to any one who knows what a hard worker he has been. 
Besides his duties as managing editor of the Commercial Adver- 
tiéser, Mr. Eggleston worked every night until one or two o’clock 
at his house, reading manuscripts and editing and writing books. 
He is naturally a strong man, but the strongest men cannot stand 
an unlimited strain, and he has had to lay down his pen and go 
West. How long it will take him to recover his lost health, no one 
knows. Another journalist who has broken down and is in a more 
dangerous condition than Mr, Eggleston is T. W. White, one of 
the city editors of the Herald. Mr. White is an athlete, and when 
he first went on the Hera/d divided his time between the musical 
and sporting departments. Since he became city editor he has 
done as much work as three ordinary men could do; but he over- 
estimated his staying power, and is paying the penalty. When 
will men learn that it is better to take a vacation before driven to 
it by illness. Stop work the moment you feel that it is telling upon 
you, and take your vacation on your feet—not on your back. 





MRS. STOWE has been reported to be in failing health since the 
death of her venerable husband; but a friend of hers, writing to a 
friend in this city, says: ‘I saw Mrs. Stowe yesterday, and had a 
delightful chat with her. She was in excellent spirits—heavenly 
spirits, you might say. Her physical health is very good for a per- 
son of her years. She walks abroad continually; goes to church 
every Sunday, etc. She is likely to live a good while yet. This 
will be good news to you, I am sure.’ And so it is; and so it will 
be to the millions of readers of Mrs. Stowe’s great book, and to the 
millions who have seen Uncle Tom and Little Eva and Topsy on 
the stage. 





CHARLES L. WEBSTER, the publisher, has just returned from 
Europe, where he has been having private audiences with the Pope 
on the subject of His Holiness’s memoirs. Their conversations 
were carried on in French. Mr. Webster pronounces the Pope one 
of the most delightful of men. The manuscript of the book is com- 
pleted, and it is expected that the first volume will leave the press 
in March. 





CuPID and Hymen have been busy in the ranks of Mme. Mod- 
jeska’s dramatic company this fall, Miss Gerard, who was married 
by Mr. Abbey the manager a fortnight or so ago, had been engaged 
as the leading lady of the company; and Miss Nevins, whose mar- 
riage to Mr. James G. Blaine, Jr., preceded Miss Gerard’s by only a 
week or two, was also to have supported the distinguished actress. 
Mme. Modjeska’s season will open on the 25th instant, at the 
Union Square Theatre. The play chosen for her reappearance is 
a dramatization of Balzac’s ‘Les Chouans,’ adapted to the English- 
speaking stage by Paul M. Potter. It has been decided to Angli- 
cize only the first word of the title of the play, and to call it ‘ The 
Chouans.’ 





Art Notes. 

An interesting collection of American portraits, all, with two 
exceptions, the work of Sharpless, a pupil of Romney, is now on 
exhibition at the American Art Association galleries. The most 
important are those of George and Martha Washington painted for 
Robert Cary, Washington’s agent, in England. The portrait of 
Mary, the mother of Washington, representing her as a beautiful, 
oung-looking woman, is by Middleton. A portrait of Mary 
hillipse, Washington’s first love, is also by this painter. The por- 
traits of various American beauties of the time are very poetic and 
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graceful in treatment and have all the charm of English Eighteenth 
Century art. Mrs. Van Ranselaer looking out coquettishly from 
under a broad hat, Rembrant Peale’s daughter Angelica, who 
crowned Washington with laurel, General Hamilton's wife, very 
girlish and lovely, Robert Fulton’s wife, stately Miss Jay and 
Patrick Henry’s handsome daughter, are all here, as fair as when 
they lived. These portraits are owned in England and are ex- 
hibited here under the care of Major James Walter. A book on 
the subject of the portraits, by Major Walter with autotype repro- 
ductions will shortly be published by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. The 
collection is well worth visiting. It also contains a picture repre- 
senting a grotesque procession of Hudson River Dutchmen which 
formerly hung at Washington Irving’s home, ‘ Sunnyside.’ 

The art schools connected with the Society of Decorative Art 
have proved such a success that two large studios have been added 
for the coming season as well as a reading-room with a well-selected 
library. 

Miss Charlotte Adams has been appointed American editor of 
the Magazine of Art. Mr. R.S. Koehler, who has occupied the 
editorial chair heretofore, having resigned the position to devote his 
time more exclusively to writing. Miss Adams is well known in the 
art world and has been for the past five years a frequent and valued 
contributor to The Century, the Ar¢# Age and THE CRITIC. 


The Art Review is the title of a monthly magazine to be published 
by Geo. F. Kelly which will make its appearance in the course of a 
few days. Each number will contain an original etching and three 
photogravure reproductions of the work of American artists. The 
contributors to the first number are Chas. de Kay, Geo. Parsons 
Lathrop, R. S. Koehler, and Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 


The ‘Art Students’ League’ began its work for the season of 
1886-7 on October 4th. The classes have been re-organized and 
re-arranged, so that extra facilities for study are given to the 
students. In the Antique-class, particularly, the light and space 
have been greatly improved. The number of applications and ad- 
missions to the classes, and students actually at work during the 
first week show the best record that the League has ever had. 
in its most prosperous years. 





The Association of American Writers. 
[From Address of President Maurice Thompson, at Second Annual Meeting. 


THE ‘Association of American writers’ is a big phrase. We 
must take the responsibility it implies, Now, what have we to offer 
in support of the obvious assumption? Have we come together to 
read a lot of drivel and rot to one another with a supreme faith in 
the efficacy of mutual admiration and compliment? Are we to have 
to stamp as true forever the impression that we are a set of provin- 
cial victims of writers’ itch? Do we for one moment imagine that 
any conspiracy of mediocrity can prevail against the decree of 
Providence, which is that only the fittest shall survive? For my 
part, I shall be sincere and frank.with you, as I hope you will be 
with me, and shall try to speak the very truth. What right has a 
pawpaw-eating Hoosier or a genuine native of Ohio, Illinois or 
Kentucky to put on literary airs? None whatever. You all feel 
the underswell of what I am suggesting—you know what has been 
the reserved force of a certain bearing put on by a few who smiled 
ironically at the mention of our association. Our chief danger just 
at this point is that we may cause this ironical smile to justify itself 
and break into a loud guffaw. The. situation is one calling for 
judgment, prudence and thorough unselfishness. This association 
can not afford to take the form of a society for the consolation of 
unsuccessful writers, nor may it dare assume academic authority to 
crown successful ones until it shall have proved its claim to exist- 
ence. Now, I make bold to say that everything rests with us as 
regards the outcome of our experiment. If there is real merit in 
us we shall live; if we are barren we shall die. The literary pro- 
fession is no plaything; its field is no area of vagueness and dream- 
vision; its work is not mere butterfly exercise in a perfumed and 
sunny atmosphere. The test by which we must stand or fallis the 
test of merit. Mere hard work can not win; if it could all hard- 
workers would be fine workmen. The merit I speak of comes 
from the quality given to the work by judicious self-criticism. If 
once we can find out how to get far enough away from ourselves to 
see our true attitude and stature we shall set our lines of life cor- 
rectly, for so long as we have not this self-criticising power we are 
continually liable to mistake our calling by accepting the mere de- 
sire for the thing desired. The thirst for water often makes one 
imagine a whole ocean—the itch for writing may be foolishly taken 
for genius. The cream of my meaning is this: If your literature 
does not attract attention it isn’t worth attention ; if you resent this 
truth, you shut out forever your only hope of success. No true 








artist ever fo that the world gives lasting fame only to those 
whose works deserve it. Time shakes the basin of life, and surely 
the large grains of its sand come to the top, while the small ones 
settle at the bottom. This is the justice of gravity. Say what we 
may, success is largeness and weight, failure is bitterness and levity. 
If you are content to assert your own opinion of your own work 
against the combined tests of ages of experience, be sure that you 
are a failure. The successful literary person, like other successful 
artists, has a high regard for the world’s opinion. If the world 
condemns one of his works, he tries to get at the reason so that he 
can criticise himself. Indeed, wisdom is success. Whenever I 
hear a writer cursing the editors I know at once that I am listening 
to a failure. One editor makes mistakes, but the body of editors 
reaches the high average of truth in its common judgment. If the 
majority of the well-informed and keen-eyed editors reject your 
literature, the chances are great that your writing is worthless and 
that you had better take up some other calling. If you should try 
tailoring or dress-making and your clothes wouldn’t fit, you'd go to 
something else, would you eh Well, why do you stick to making 
misfit gs 4 and slouchy prose? The editors won’t buy it—they 
detest it. Your trouble is that you have no self-judgment—you 
can’t see your defects. In your eye all that you write is glorious. 
You can’t understand why the editors make fun of your precious 
creations. You think the editors a set of fools. But some one in- 
sists upon the right of a young author to get before the world. 
Certainly, but not at somebody else’s expense. No greater harm 
could be done a callow writer than for some over-kind friend to 
hurry him into print. The frosts of disappointment make the soil 
of the mind mellow and fertile. A rejected manuscript is a spur to 
genius, and the waste-basket is the true cradle of literary art. No 

nuine good work is lost. One by one the old statues are dug up. 

hy do you find fault with the editor who refuses to buy what he 
doesn’t want? Do you buy an editor’s paper if you don’t want it? 
If you make your bait really tempting, irresistible, indeed there’s 
no danger that your labor will be lost. The editor knows a good 
thing, and he will bite at it when he sees it. The trouble is that 
you underrate the editorial judgment; you send the poor fellow 
stuff that you would toss aside yourself if you were aneditor. This 
is neither sensible nor honest. Still, you hate the editor because he 
refuses to print what would condemn you as with the seal of medi- 
ocrity or worse. The meanest editor is, in fact, the editor who 
prints your poor, crude stuff with a foot-note of praise. He sets you 
wild with hopes that must miserably perish. You imagine you are 
famous because you have been printed in two or three newspapers. 
The delusion renders you a most pathetic object in the eyes of all 
sensible people. You wonder why you are not treated with distin- 
guished consideration by your neighbors. You feel competent to 
assault the great magazines, which you accordingly do. Your 
story, or your poem, is declined with thanks. Heavens! how angry 
you are! What an insolent, self-conceited editor! DoI mistake 
the facts? Do I overdraw the picture? You knowIdo not. You 
are worse than I paint you. You worry the very life out of the 
editors. Some of you send poetry to the newspapers and expect 
pay for it. I draw the line here. The very thought is too absurd 
to be tolerated. A newspaper that will pay for your verses, if such 
a newspaper exists, should be put into the hands of a receiver : for 
I say to you that poetry that is made for the sake of money is not 
poetry. Make your verses and send them to the magazines ; if they 
are worth money your check will come; if they are not worth money 
they will all come back to you safe and sound. I do hope what I 
am saying is making you feel ashamed of yourselves ; for as soon 
as you begin to critically examine yourselves there will be some 
hope for you. Stop writing until you can get a gdod sensible view 
of your status asa writer. At present your attitude is far from 
dignified. You are blaming the editors and publishers because 
they won’t be forced into buying your commonplace and worthless 
manuscripts. 

Pause a moment and reflect. What is it that can give commer- 
cial value to a manuscript? It is its power to attract readers. If 
an editor feels that what you write will call attention to the journal 
and thus make money for him he will be quite ready to pay you for 
it; otherwise he will decline to purchase. Do you blame him? 
Yes, you do; you despise him for it. 

Some of you even accuse the editor and publishers of having 

How foolish you are! Do you suppose for an instant that 
an editor or publisher, if you should offer him something valuable 
—something that would turn into money in his hands—would 
decline it? Do you think that an editor or a publisher would lose 
money just to get the privilege of rejecting your valuable contribu- 
tion? The suggestion is foolish. I tell you who are the editors’ 
favorities: It is the young writers who come with something new 
and true and strong intheirhands. Respecters of persens! Why, 

how can an editor refuse a thing which would create a sensation 
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and accept a crude and worthless manuscript instead? How can 
he do this, I say, merely to get to print the poem, the essay or the 
novel of a favorite? Editors and publishers are business men of at 
least average sagacity. They do business to make money, and you 
may be sure that they will buy your wares just as soon as your 
wares are worth buying, but not a day sooner. Of course, no one 
editor or publisher is the end of things: but when you have gone 
the rounds with your beloved creation under your arm, and by a 
common verdict you have been repulsed, it is safe to begin to con- 
sider whether, indeed, the thing is fit for publication. I tell you 
that = are a literary fraud so long as you console yourself with 
the thought that you are mistreated by the editors and publishers. 
It would be different if editors and publishers found it to their 
advantage to have pets and ignore merit: but when competition 
and rivalry among publishers are as strong as they are now, merit 
is as good for its reward as wheat is good for its market value.. 
The fact is that, so great is the struggle for new and original work, 
the danger is that too much will be accepted. I should like to know 
in what feature the literary market differs from the wheat market. 
Supply and demand rule. Quality controls the price. Who that 
goes to this market and fails to sell his wares must blame himself, 
and who that hates me for saying all this is the very person who 
has no call to the author’s career. I feel that I speak from the 
only safe point of view, as regards the commercial side of literary 
work, when I say that merit will sell throughout every day and 
every season, and that what will not sell has very little merit. 

But there is another point of view. Art—and especially literary art 
—has a higher reward than mere money. It is its own exceeding 
great reward, and I hope that it is this finer and sweeter consider- 
ation which most strongly draws us toward it. If we have the love 
of art always conscientiously in view we shall certainly achieve the 
limit of our abilities, be the result small or great. The point and 
the essence of it all may be formulated thus: Sincerity in criticising 
ourselves is our only safeguard ; ignorance of ourselves is our chief 
danger. Perfect respect for the decision of the majority is the be- 
ginning of wisdom, and wisdom is the corner-stone of success. 





fEschylus and Shakspeare. 
[Julia Wedgwood in The Contemporary Review.) 


‘IT is a dull play’ was the criticism which more than once met 
the ear of the spectator of the ‘Eumenides’ as given at Cambridge- 
this December, 1885. The music, the mzse-en-scéne, the spirit, 
grace, and beauty of the actors, all had their full meed of praise, 
but it was somewhat at the expense of the poet, who was felt to 
have kept his audience a long time listening to a story which con- 
tained very little incident, character painting, or fine poetry. The 
remark, together with the reminiscence which the plays suggests 
of one which has never been thought dull, must have set more than 
one spectator pondering on the different kind of interest demanded 
by an Athenian and an English audience ; and the question, how it 
is that human nature changes its demand for particular kinds of 
interest with the progress of the ages is a problem of perennial 
interest. 

Perhaps we may imagine the difference between the kind of 
attention given to dramatic representation by Athenians and by 
modern Englishmen, if we conceive a child thinking he is to be 
taken to see Madame Tussaud’s, and finding himself among the 
Elgin marbles. The demand for a story, as we understand the 
words, in connection with the drama, would probably impress a 
Greek much as the demand for the accessories of waxwork among 
sculpture would impress us. It was not that they were wholly 
without any conception of this kind of interest, there is a great deal 
of it in the ‘Iliad.’ The conversation between Helen and Priam on 


‘the walls of Troy, for instance, has much of the vivid expression 


of individual character which a modern playwright seeks to pro- 
duce. But this kind of interest must have been deliberately re- 
nounced by the great dramatists. They chose that austere simplic- 
ity which is, to our taste, so undramatic. The play of various 
human character is present in the poem which was to them at once 
their Bible and their Shakspeare, at least as unquestionably as it 
is in any modern poem, but the sharers in Homer’s immortality 
reject his method, and if we look for that kind of interest in their 
work, we shall find none at all. The paradox involves the whole 
difference between the ancient and the modern view of this our 
human life, with all its issues of right and wrong, sweet and bitter, 
true and false. Much light is thrown on this difference by carrying 
out the comparison suggested above, and setting the ‘Eumenides’ 
beside a play of Shakspeare’s so similar to it in plot that we should 
certainly have credited the English poet with copying it, if he could 
have read Greek. The similarity of position between Orestes in 
the Greek and Hamlet in the English play brings out strikingly the- 
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radical divergence between the spirit of the two writers and the 
two nations. : 

The common elements are indeed remarkable.* Orestes and 
Hamlet have both to avenge a beloved father, who has fallen a 
victim to the guilty passion of an unfaithful wife; in each case the 
adulterer has ascended the throne; and a claim of higher than mere 
mortal authority demands his punishment ; for the permitted return 
of Hamlet’s father from the world beyond the grave may be set be- 
side the command of Apollo to Orestes to become the executioner 
of the wrath of Heaven. These similarities—though they are prob- 
ably quite accidental—are sufficiently important te specific to bring 
out in all its marked contrast the opposite feeling with which the 
two pictures, in their main outlines so similar, have been filled in. 
Observe, first, that Hamlet is complete in itself. We do not want 
to investigate the murder of Hamlet’s father—unlawful passion is 
the adequate and declared temptation which has caused his murder ; 
we have not to get behind that motive, or to have its genesis in any 
other. But the ‘Eumenides’ is amanifest fragment. We beginin 
the middle, the first start of the play implies a past. Orestes 
appears flying from the Furies, the shade of his mother arises to 

uicken their wrath—a curious combination of the resemblance of 
the play to ‘ Hamlet’ with its extreme divergence of spirit. It may 
be answered that this is a mere question of nomenclature, and that 
the ‘Euminides’ should in fact be regarded as the last act of the 
‘ House of Atreus’ (as a graceful translator has named the whole 
trilogy). It is true that we must take the ‘Eumenides’ not as a 
play, but as the last act of a play, and the remarks which follow so 
treat it ; but if we go back to the first act—the return of Agamemnon 
from the siege of Troy, and his murder by Clytemnestra—the story 
still implies and needs a past. Guilty passion is the theme of the 
‘ Agamemnon’ just as it is of ‘ Hamlet,’ but it is not merely by the 
singular purity of the tragic muse that the reader's attention is 
directed Rotten: the guilty lovers have their wrongs to avenge ; 
the daughter of Clytemnestra, the father of Aigisthus, each seem 
to call from their tombs for vengeance, as Clytemnestra herself does 
in her turn. We start with a record of sin, the dammnosa heredttas 
is there from the first. The vicissitudes of an individual conscience 
and will are too slender a theme to bear the stress of the poet’s 
genius, he must deal with a larger whole. 

Here we have the modern point of view and the ancient in their 
most distinct contrast. To the Greek, the individual man isa frag- 
ment. To concentrate attention on zs destiny was to shiver the 
snowy Parian block that the sculptor might have convenient ma- 
terial for carving isolated hands and feet. The ultimate object of 
all Greek attention was not an individual, but a group. Whereas 
we conceive the State as a collection of individuals, they conceived 
the individual as a fragment of the State. Our perathoe: Pee seek no 
larger resting-place than the desires and aspirations of an individual 
soul, theirs craved some corporate unity of which the individual was 
amere member. We are accustomed to recognize this difference 
on the field of Politics; we feel that the ancient city was a more 
deeply felt reality than the modern nation, that patriotism was, in 
classical ages, available at a lower temperature than it is with us. 
But we do not recognize that the difference is as potent in art and 
in morals as in politics, that it created a different ideal of individual 
life,—that it set artistic attention in a different groove. And noth- 
ing ought so much to help us to realize this as a comparison of the 
two great dramatists severally of Greece and of England. 

The Greek and the Englishman had something in common beside 
genius. The roseate glow that comes in the dawn of a nation’s life 
was around them both. Aéschylus lived in that brief gleam of 
splendour between the war which made Greeks discover that Greece 
was a unity, and the war in which they forgot it. Shakspeare lived 
in that steady, increasing radiance when England first awoke to feel 
her power and delight in her freedom. Both were animated by an 
awakening national life, both sung the glories of their country. 
But how strikingly the resemblance brings out the difference! We 
may take Henry V. as a sort of symbol of Shakspeare’s pride in 
England; the hero king shines forth as a type of all that should 
gather up the loyalty, the patriotism of a subject of Elizabeth ; his 
portrait is painted in Shakspeare’s richest hues, and set in his 
clearest light. The whole play is full of a glowing pride in England, 
and defiance to. her enemies, and this feeling finds its focus in the 
conqueror of Agincourt ; the glory of England is summed up in the 
glory of an Englishman. But, when we turn to the play in which 
the like sense of a nation’s triumph bursts forth in the verse of 
#Eschylus—like, but infinitely greater, for even the new sense of 
freedom, when the black thundercloud of the Armada rolled away, 
must have been feeble in comparison with the raptures that suc- 
ceeded Salamis—when we turn to the play in which that rapture of 

* A French translator of ‘Hamlet’ (Ducis) puts in the mouth of the Prince what 


is almost a description of the murder of Clytemnestra, as something from which he 
recoils, 
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relief is commemorated, we remark with surprise, that while it is 
filled with the names of Persians, real or invented, A’schylus has 
studiously avoided the name of a single Greek. That concrete 
embodiment of national pride, which was indispensable to the Eng- 
lishman, was abhorrent to the Athenian. He is absorbed by a 
religious sense of the invisible bond which made his peopl one, of 
the Divine power which had fought on their side. ‘Who is their 
shepherd and their master? * who leads them to the fight?” asks 
the mother of Xerxes, and we can imagine what an overpowering 
thrill of emotion went through the pres of spectators as they heard 
the answer given by the humbled foes of Greece, ‘ They are subjects 
of no man.’ Loyalty was a feeling which would have roused noth- 
ing but dread in an Athenian. The subject of reverence was the 
city, the invisible would endure no rivalry on the part of the visible. 
Eschylus was recounting the events in which he had borne a part; 
and doubtless the honour of the warrior was dearer to him than 
the honour of the poet. Yet all the more he felt that the interest of 
the drama of the deliverance of Greece must centre in a throne 
filled by no visible form. Shakspeare makes the most of Henry V.; 
edie does not take cognizance of the very existence of Milti- 
ades or Themistocles. 

The different ideals which come out in these two national dra- 
mas are visible when we contrast the life of the modern and the 
ancient world. In some sense we are forced to realize this differ- 
ence whenever we look backwards. We see not merely that the 
Greek was a different kind of being from the Englishman, but that 
he was trying to be something different. The ideal state of the 
wisest Greek would have revolted the practical moral standard of 
the least virtuous Englishman. Men are separated, not by their 
ideal of what is good, but by their ideal of what is best; for by the 
correlation of moral force the whole of life is altered when we alter 
its hierarchy of reverence. It is of no avail that two men should 
agree that individual life is sacred, and that membership in a State 
is sacred, if they differ as to which is to come first. From the 
ancient point of view goodness was invisible in the individual, the 
group was the smallest organism in which which it could be dis- 
cerned. Hence all that oalenaied to individual relation was com- 
paratively uninteresting. The one strong emotion which forms 
almost the theme of modern art, which every one thinks he can 
draw from imagination and most people have known by experience, 
had a subordinate place on the Athenian stage. The love of man 
for woman, so far as it ever appears there, is something quite 
secondary, something more or less to be kept out of sight. In the 
guilty love of Clytemnestra for A2gisthus there is indeed something 
pathetic and tender, but it is hardly allowed to appear at all; we 
are made to feel that she hates her husband much more than that 
she loves her paramour; the scene of destiny is a much stronger 
element in the murder than the sense of choice. In the classical 
ideal man’s love for woman is almost nothing, In the chivalric 
idea it is almost everything. In Hamlet we see the chivalric ideab 
stamped by the individuality of a great original genius. Hamlet 
thinks, on the tomb of the drowned Ophelia, that he loved her more 
than twenty thousand brothers. Ah, how like human nature! 
We seem to have loved so passionately when we have lost. We 
do so love what has gone out of reach. While Ophelia was living, 
to be chilled or warmed by Hamlet’s love, he took very little thought 
ofher. Other feelings were not stronger than his love for her, 
perhaps, but quite as strong, and there were many of them. 
What a wonderful knowledge of the human heart lies in that com- 
bination of the cool lover and the passionate mourner! We know 
no other delineation of man’s love that can be put by its side. An 
inferior artist would have painted so slight a love as Hamlet's for 
Ophelia only in the portrait of a slight character. Shakspeare 
knew that a love may be indestructible, and rooted in a deep na- 
ture, and yet in itself may be a small thing; for he knew the heart 
of man. We fancy that those words are the mere equivalent of the 
statement that he was a great poet. But we are now comparing 
Shakspeare with a poet as great as he was, and surely more 
original, who did not know the heart of man, and did not care to- 
know it. He was not studying the springs of individual character. 
He cared only for that which was universal. 

What Aéschylus was studying was not the heart of man, but the 
mind of God. What is the Power that rules the world? What 
is the law by which He rules it? How may man approach Him? 
These were the problems that filled the mind of the poet. Whatever 
were those lessons which he learned at Eleusis of the hopes of im- 
mortality, we may see that they had deeply impressed him, that in 
imagination he was constantly piercing the dread barrier of the 
tomb. Whatever deeply interested him must be supernatural. And 
the ordinary course of history, in his day, may almost be called 
supernatural. He had fought at Marathon. He had seen the 
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whole might of Asia shattered on the rock of Greek frgedom. He 

seen his country defended from arrogant power as by a miracle. 
Hence in his desire to comprehend the law by which the world was 
ruled, and which he knew as destiny, there was a profound faith in 
ultimate righteousness, though the faith was not wholly dominant, 
and much that was there also was inconsistent with it. The 
Mysteries give the key-note to his music; we compare him with 
Shakspeare to discover difference ; for resemblance we must turn to 
Dante. He saw that quality in sin which to the imagination of 
Dante created an endless hell, as an inheritance of guilt; or from 
another point of view, as the passing over of guilt to fate. Surely 
in this vision he is not less true to reality than Shakspeare is. Who 
‘does not know how the errors of life hover to the eyes of memory in 
some dim region between sin and calamity, and change with the 
parallax of life’s movement from the one position to the other? We 
never seem to have begun at the beginning! Always there was a 
past that domineered over our present! And then, at last, we feel 
that our life is moulded by the lives that have gone before, and thus 
that the seeming separateness of life is in part delusive. This idea 
seems to have haunted the Greek mind with a recurrent insistence 
-of perplexity. When the object of attention changed from the group 
to the individual, that which lies at the very core of the individual 
life—the will—came into a new distinctness. A new interest in 
human character is a new belief in human will, and we recover the 
-old point of view only with a certain effort. We imagine that will 
is denied where it is hardly conceived. Till each man became a 
whole in himself, Will was only dimly conceived as a moving force in 
-human affairs; that law of moral evolution which they knew as Fate 
was a much more distinct element in human experience. Hence 
Guilt was something different to them and to us, and throughout 
all their grandest poetry they seem always seeking to answer the 
problem of what it really meant. Orestes is vindicated by Apollo, 
but the Furies have much to say for themselves. We do not feel 
that the last word rests either with the God of Day or the Daugh- 
ters of Night. The Goddess of Wisdom harmonizes both views. 
But though there is balance here, there is no variety. The drama, 
and all his dramas, is full of a sombre, awful monotony. Divine 
Law leaves no room for human character. 

Turn tgghe other side of the contrast and mark the change. 
What a Wondrous gallery of rainbow-hued variety rises up before 
the mind’s eye at the name of Shakspeare. When we make his 
name into an epithet we give a picturesque synonym for varzous. 
No one type of character, feeling, or belief occurs as Shakspearian; 
the word suggests what is vivid and many-sided, and nothing else. 
This efflorescence of a wealth of various beauty for all the ages 
chronicles the first awakening of modern Europe to the sanctities, 
the interests, the ideals of individual life. It is an expression, on 
the field of art, of the spirit which on the field of theology gave us 
the Reformation, setting the human spirit face to face with the 
Divine, and bidding it trust to no intervening entity—no external 
citizenship in the City of God—but as the sole creature alone with 
the Creator learn what mystic channels are opened between the 
finite and the infinite within the ‘abysmal depths of Personality.’ 
It would not appear that Shakspeare had any special sympathy 
with the Reformation, it would even seem that so far as any 
religion had a hold upon his mind it was that of the ancient Church. 
At least, he, addressing the England of Elizabeth, the England 
which was ready to fight against all that was involved, for the men 
of that time, in the doctrine of Purgatory, makes a spirit from 
beyond the grave announce that he is 

Doomed for a certain time to walk the night, 

And for the day, condemned to fast in fires 

Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 

Are burnt and purged away. 
But however little of a Protestant was Shakspeare the poet, his 
was the artistic expression of the same spirit that made Protestant- 
ism. The City had passed away, and for a thousand years the 
Church had taken her place. Now the Church, too, was called 
upon to yield, and the ome was lighted up with a new life. Man 
‘was interesting not only as the member of the State, called upon to 
serve her with his life or his counsels; not only as a son of the 
‘Church, called upon to partake in her rites and submit to her de- 
cisions, but as a son, a father, a lover, a husband—as a man. As 
a learned bishop was describing the earth as a mew star ; as men 
were learning to regard this dark centre of the universe as a radiant 
wanderer in the heavens, so human life was clothing itself in a new 
brightness, and taking its place in that clear, open realm of Nature 
to the study of which the intellectual world was awakening with a 
passionate activity. And the expression of this truly named Re- 
naissance, in the world of Art, may be summed up in the name of 
Shakspeare. 

If Shakspeare be the best representative of this new spirit, Ham- 
let may be taken as its best specimen among his works. It is per- 
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haps the most various of Shakspeare’s plays. A little biographical 
incident gives us a double reason for claiming it as the most Shaks- 
pearian of Shakspeare’s plays. Shakspeare’s only son was named 
Hamlet (or Hamnet—only a varied form of the same name). Nine 
years he experienced the wonderful fortune of having for a parent 
one who, if his works express his nature, must have been the most 
sympathetic of mankind, and then he went elsewhere and left, per- 
haps, a terrible spasm of longing in the heart of the poet for ever 
associated with a play consecrated to the love of a lost father. 
This surely is the dormant feeling in the play. Hamlet is much 
besides—the friend of Horatio, the lover of Ophelia, the patron of 
the theatre, the heir expectant of the kingdom. Something indi- 


. vidual, something characteristic, comes out in all these characters. 


But he is above alla son. Whata profound filial tribute is there in 
his correction of the courtly eulogy of Horatio: ‘He was a goodly 
king.” ‘He was a man.’ We fancy a double emphasis there. 
‘He was a man, what matter whether he dwelt in a palace or a 
cottage?’ ‘He was a man, unlike me his wretched irresolute son.’ 
The self-scorn marks, perhaps, the furthest point of Shakspeare 
from AEschylus. The elder self is too simple, too small to leave 
any space for any conflict of opposing principles. Between the 
two poets Se/f has taken a development which makes room for a 
dualism within, such as was undreamt of in the ancient world. 
There is none of that swerving—none of that sudden glimpse of the 
self from some mysterious point that seems at once beyond and 
within it, of which we have some examples from every modern 
writer who paints the heart, and so many in Shakspeare. Here the 
moral attitudes are entirely monotonous. The A:schylean version 
of the theme of Hamlet unfolds the problem of inherited guilt, and 
never turns aside to mark a single trait of individual character. 
There is a certain grandeur in Clytemnestra and weakness in 
Egisthus, but we cannot say that Orestes bears the mark of any 
quality whatever, good or bad. There seems a sort of curious care- 
lessness in all that relates to him, except so far as he is the engine 
of Heaven’s wrath to the guilty queen. For instance, how impatient 
must the poet have been of all that paints individuality when he 
lights upon the trivial and impossible test by which Electra 
assures herself of the presence of her brother after his long banish- 
ment. She sees a footprint near the altar, she puts her own foot 
into it, and discovering that the mark just fits her, she comes to the 
conclusion that her brother is near. So her foot must have been 
just the size of a full-grown man’s, for the deeds of Orestes attest 
that he could not have been less than full-grown. The incident, 
it may be said, is not the work of a more careless imagination than 
that which describes two duellists exchanging their weapons un- 
awares. No, but the carelessness of Shakspeare is the mere indif- 
ference to a particular kind of probability which has nothing to do 
with human relations, and the carelessness of, AEschylus is a want 
of interest in human relations. No one who realized the anxiety of 
a sister to know that a long-lost brother was near could imagine her 
drawing any inferences from the probability that their feet should 
be the same size.* But the meeting of the brother and sister de- 
manded a kind of attention which the poet was not prepared to 
supply. It is not the characters of Orestes, of AXgisthus, of Aga- 
memnon which interested him; his creations, if they are to be im- 
pressive, must be colossal. All the swaying of various impulses that 
occupies the play of ‘ Hamlet’ is by him condensed into a few lines 
where Orestes tells how the oracles of Apollo have denounced the 
most awful curses against him if he leave his father’s death un- 
avenged, and again in the one line where, for a moment shaken by 
the entreaties of his mother, he asks Pylades if he shall 
Through filial reverence spare a mother’s life.t 
This ideal conflict, which we know on the page of Shakspeare in 


. association with all that is most human, most vividly imbued with 


personal idiosyncrasy, is set forth, in the Greek drama, in its purely 
abstract form. It appears not as a double consciousness, but as a 
changing Deity. The Furies absorb all interest to themselves; they 
are the embodied conscience, but also they might seem, from some 
points of view, the Greek equivalent to Satan. They are ‘ daugh- 
ters of night,’ they enter into conflict with the god of day, who 
shelters from them the object of their pursuit, banishes them from 
his temple with fierce invective, and forces them to surrender their 
victim to his protection. We are reminded of Satan by them more 
than by any other representation known to classic thought—-some- 
times even of thé vulgar Satan, with horns and hoofs, of Mephisto- 
pheles clamorous for his prey; for they inspire horror by their mere 
aspect, and their haunting presence is the worst torment they can 
inflict on their victim. And then, again, even in their more spirit- 
ual aspect, they take the same place as Satan, when he appears 


* The device impressed even the contemporaries of Aischylus as somewhat absurd, 
end Euripides wrote one scene as an elaborate caricature of it (* Electra,’ 511-540). It 
is curious as almost the only specimen of parody in Greek art. 

t' Eumenides,’ 899. 
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among the sons of God, to bear witness against Job, or when he re- 
vealed himself to the Saviour as seeking to have Peter, that he might 
sift him as wheat. But we know these goddesses Jo¢h as the Furies 
and the Gracious Ones; and it is surely an error to suppose that 
the latter expression is a mere euphemism, as we call a person 
‘ well-meaning ’ whom we find intolerable, or as they called the Black 
Sea ‘the hospitable.’ One felt at Cambridge that if such a thing 
had been possible, and not too suggestive = Harlequin and Panta- 
loon, there should have been some sort of transformation in the 
scene in which they become reconciled to the Goddess of Wisdom 
—that some hideous mask should have been laid aside, something 
that expressed a total change of aspect, and recalled the lines, 

Stern Lawgiver ! 

Yet thou dost bear the Godhead’s most benignant grace. 

The Goddess of Wisdom appeases the pitiless beings, she even 
induces them to take up their abode in the city which has dared to 
shelter from them their victim. The daughters of night are to have 
a place in the elect city, the nightingales are to fill their grove with 
music, and though here the passer-by may not set foot without 
impiety,t yet no Greek landscape is associated with images more 
remote from horror, nor is any Greek poetry fuller of solemn beauty 
than her vindication of the claim to reverence of that severe influ- 
ence which to the bright Sun-god is visible only as hopeless remorse. 
The city which makes no room for this influence, which pays no 
homage to a righteous severity, misses, she declares, half of that 
which makes life blessed. To the light and lively Greek the sense 
of sin was almost as repugnant as sin itself, the two were often 
confused; Apollo, in face of the Furies, seems to express the 
spirit of art in face of the spirit of holiness—the bright pleasure- 
loving genius denouncing the stern voice that does but give expres- 
sion to the conscience. But the Goddess of Wisdom shows us that 
even for the Greek this was not the ultimate truth. She gives a 
warning to all time—perhaps more especially for our times—when 
she bids the Athenians remember,* in words which we give, as 
they recall in their rhythm Wordsworth’s well-known lines to Duty, 
and which in their feeling and moral truly sum up the spirit of the 
whole drama— 

Yea, even from these, who, grim and stern, 
Glared anger upon you of old, 

Oh citizens, ye now shall earn 
A recompense right manifold. 

Deck them aright, extol them high, 

Be loyal to their loyalty; 

And ye shall make your town and land 

Sure, propped on Justice’ saving hand 

And Fame’s eternity. 





Current Criticism 


Mr. Dopson’s ESTIMATE OF STEELE.—It is in the author’s 
estimate of Steele’s character that I find the chief excellence of the 
book to consist. [‘ Richard Steele,’ by Austin Dobson.] It is not 
frequently the lot of one, whether dead or living, who spends his 
life with the careless honesty Sf purpose and thriftlessness of his 
own good, characteristic of Steele, to find himself judged by one who 
combines so happily as Mr. Dobson the seldom associated qualities 
of veracity and kindliness. Ido not imply that Mr. Dobson has 
set himself to repeat the familiar account of Steele’s life and to 
bathe it in a sun-flood of charity from his own heart, to tell the 
melancholy truth with a tender voice, to condone the multitude of 
sins in the fulness of the sinner’s repentance. We have had enough 
of both praise and blame of Steele; and it would have been an easy 
matter to have made exposures in Macaulay’s strain of brilliant 
flippancy, or to have smilingly dispensed absolution with the patri- 
archal benevolence of Thackeray. But Mr. Dobson has set himself 
the more difficult task neither of rattling blame nor of blinking 
pardon, but of intelligent and sympathetic comprehension. Going 
out to meet Steele half way by sympathy and the wish to under- 
stand him, he has succeeded with a rare felicity in doing what has 
not before been done—in telling us the truth of the matter.— 7he 
Academy. 





Poor BISHOPS WITH BIG PURSES.—To the question whether 
the average Bishop of the present day is an overpaid official who 
has large opportunities of accumulating wealth, a reasonable man 
who knows the facts can give but one answer. We say ‘average’ 
Bishop, because the two Archbishoprics, with their incomes of 
15,000l, and 10,0001. respectively, might be made exceptions, though 
it is sufficiently evident that 15,000]. is not very much for the 
prelate who has to keep up Lambeth and Addington; while it is 
notorious that the choice of an Archbishop of York has been more 


* See the ‘ Edipus at Colonos’ of Sophocles. 
+‘ Eumenides,’ 1005-1013, Morshead’s Translation. 
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than once limited by the difficulty of finding a Bishop who could 
afford to take it. But excluding these, and even the three wealthier 
sees of London, Durham and Winchester, we have twenty-seven 
Bishops who, reckoning in the recently formed dioceses, have an 
average income of a little over 4,000]. What their expenses are it 
is not difficult to imagine. The one item of donations and sub- 
scriptions must be most formidable. Many of our readers are 
familiar with the imploring appeals for help in building a new 
church or repairing one that is falling down. If they will take the 
trouble to glance at the list of subscribers, they will be pretty sure to 
find the Bishop’s name for a sum which is seldom less than 2ol., and 
sometimes mounts up to 10ol. Then there are stipends of cha 
lains, examining and other, to be paid, expenses of journeys, the 
necessary visit to London, where, without any question of Parlia- 
ment, the most important ecclesiastical business is transacted, and 
where the great Church societies have their head-quarters. On the 
whole, we have every reason to believe the Bishop of Liverpool 
when he asserts that Bishops ‘can hardly make both ends meet.’— 
The Spectator. 





Notes 


—Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson has been engaged by Mr. Bennett to: 
write a series of papers on Norwegian politics for the New York 
Herald. They will be sure to attract wide attention. 

—Nicholas Evertson Crosby, younger son of the Rev. Dr. How- 
ard Crosby, sailed for Europe last Saturday to take an eight 
months’ course of study at the’American School at Athens. Mr. 
Crosby is a recent graduate of Columbia, where he took high 
honors as a student of Greek; he has taken a post-graduate course 
at his Alma Mater ; and he now goes abroad to complete his prep- 
arations for the career of a Greek professor. He is engaged on 
an annotated translation of Pausanias’s ‘Itinerary of Greece,’ and 
intends gathering material for his notes on the spot. 

—Roman Plastounoff, the Russian writer who is to translate 
Prof. Harrison’s ‘Story of Greece,’ has obtained Prof. Boyesen’s 
permission to translate ‘ The Story of Norway.’ 


—The first part of the Cist collections of autographs was sold by 
Bangs & Co. last week and fetched $8,493. There are two more 
parts still to be sold. 

—The first number of the new Scrzbner’s Magazine will appear 
December 15th and will be published simultaneously in all parts of 
the United States and Canada. All succeeding numbers will be 
published on the first of the mouth. The subscription price of the 
new magazine will be $3 a year. 

—‘ The Demigod’ is the title of an anonymous novel that Harper 
& Bros. have on their list for early publication. They also an- 
nounce a ‘popular’ edition of Dr. Thompson’s ‘ The Land and the 
Book.’ As every edition of this book has proved popular this seems 
almost like an unnecessary characterization. 


—Frank R. Stockton’s latest story. ‘The Casting Away of Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine’ will be issued in paper covers and in 
cloth binding on the 2oth of October by The Century Co. 


—The editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, believing that the appe- 
tite for complete stories has succeeded that for serial fiction, has 
decided to publish a complete novel, of a popular size, with every 
issue of the magazine, the series commencing in the November 
number with ‘Brueton’s Bayou,’ by John Habberton. Novels by 
Julian Hawthorne, Frances Hodgson Burnett, Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie, 
Edgar Fawcett, and other authors will follow. 


—M. Paul du Chaillu, says the A¢heneum, who for several years 
has been residing in the North, chiefly Copenhagen, has just fin- 
ished a work on the wanderings, religion, culture, and conquests 
of the earliest Scandinavians, entitled ‘The Viking Age.’ 


—Lewis Carroll has a new book announced by Macmillan & Co. 
It is called ‘ Alice’s Adventures Underground,’ and is a fac-simile of 
the original book afterward developed into ‘Alice in Wonder- 
land.’ 


—Messsrs. J. & R. Maxwell, says the Academy, announce the 
publication of a series of American novels, to be called—from the 
name of their place of business in Shoe Lane—‘ The Milton 
Library.’ Is this to be a copyright series ? 


—The November number of the Popular Science Monthly will 
contain a paper by Dr. John S. Newberry, Professor of Geology in - 
Columbia College, on the great ancient ice-sheet which once covered 
half our continent and from Professor Charles A. Young of Prince- 
ton a paper on ‘ Recent Advances in Solar Astronomy,’ in which he 
summarizes the results obtained and the discoveries made during 
the last five years by the principal investigators who have been 
studying the physics of the sun. 
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—Senator J.S. Morrill of Vermont has prepared a curious volume 
on the ‘Self-Consciousness of Noted Persons,’ which Ticknor & 
Co. have just published. 


—The November Aé/aniic will contain a story by Josiah P. Quincy, 
which has for its motzf a psychologic question of the day. It is 
entitled ‘The Peckster Professorship.’ 


—We have received the catalogue of D. C. Heath & Co., which 
includes among its authors Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Miss Elizabeth P. 
Peabody, Prof. W. H. Payne, Prof. Hiram Corson, Prof. Chas. Eliot 
Norton, Prof. Remsen, and a large number of well-known profes- 
sors in Harvard, Yale, Johns Hopkins, and Cornell. 

—The third thousand of Dr. Ely’s book on the Labor movement 
is in the press of T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


—Thomas Whittaker will soon publish a ‘ Handbook of Biblical 
Difficulties, or Reasonable Solutions of Perplexing things in Sacred 
Scriptures,’ edited by the Rev. Robert Tuck. 

—The new edition of Mr. Vedder’s illustrations of the Rubdiyat 
- rag Khayydm has just been published by Houghton, Mifflin 

0. 
years ago, and is sold at a price which will put it within the reach 
of a larger audience. 

—Herr Van der Stucken’s ‘Symphonic Concerts’ will be given 
at Chickering Hall during the season of 1886-7, beginning Nov. 
4th. Mme. Rivé-King, Mme. Bloomfield, and Messrs. R. Hoffman, 
Wm. Sherwood, and Alexander Lambert will be among the solo- 
ists. , 

—The new volume of the English Illustrated Magazine will 
contain a serial by B. L. Farjeon, a series of papers on the social 
condition of Ireland, by the author of ‘John Halifax,’ while A. C. 
Swinburne, Geo. Meredith, Henry James and other well known 
writers have promised to contribute. 

—Mr. Edwin Arnold, who has been seriously unwell for some 
weeks past, is now convalescent. 


—The fiftieth anniversary of the death of the poet Pushkin will fall 
on February roth, and it is proposed to celebrate it in Russia by a 
pular subscription for the purpose of preserving the different 
ouses in which he resided. A new edition of his works will at the 
same time be brought out in Moscow. 
—‘Calliopés Answer,’ the metrical ‘fable for critics’ printed in 
our last issue, was written by Mrs. Mary A. P. Stansbury, of Apple- 
ton, Wis., author of the poem ‘How He Saved St. Michael’s,’ 


which has been so widely copied in connection with the Charleston . 


earthquake. 


—tThe history of the early English drama is to be told once 
more in a forthcoming volume by William Andrews, F.R.H.S., 
the zealous antiquarian of Hull, England. A preliminary study 
by Mr. Andrews, ‘The Dawn of the English Drama,’ appeared in 
Home Chimes for September. 

—Public Opinion, of Washington, has just completed its first 
volume. The paper contains each week the opinions of the lead- 
ing papers of the country on the most important current topics. 

—A correspondent of the Louisville Courzer-Journal declares 
that in her ‘Clovernook’ stories Alice Cary described much of her 
own home life and surroundings ; that in Mary Milford she sketched 
herself; that ‘A Relic of Ancient Days,’ ‘How Uncle Dale was 
Troubled‘ and ‘ The Old Man’s Wing’ describe episodes in the life 
of her paternal grandfather, that John Dale represents her father 
and Joseph Dale her uncle; that with ‘The Sisters’ she com- 
mences her own story, and continues it to the end of the book; that 
Ella is herself, Rebecca her older sister Rhoda, and Zoe her sister 
Phoebe. 

—The Atheneum speaks of the Pope’s Memoirs which Charles 
L. Webster & Co. are to publish as ‘a life of his Holiness which is 
now being written by Dr. Bernard O'Reilly, based on an authentic 
memoir furnished by the Pope himself,’ and says that the work will 
be published simultaneously in London (by Sampson Low) and 
New York. Translations will be issued by the houses of Firmin 
Didot & Co., Paris; J. P. Bachem, Cologne; Espasa & Co., Bar- 
celona; L’Union Tipografo Editrice, Turin; and De Maatschappij 
de Katholicke Illustratie, Holland. 

—Sorosis has resolved that ‘the art of the past was the art of the 
imagination and religious idealization; that the art of the present is 
the art of representation and technique; that the art of the future 
will be the art of thought, poetic idealization and moral power.’ 

—‘ The Stories Grandma Told’ is a collection of stories by Mary 
D. Brine, which Cassell & Co. will publish at once. Edward S. 
Ellis, a popular writer of boys’ stories, has three books in the press 
of the same firm. They are ‘ Lost in the Wilds,’ ‘Down the Mis- 
sissippi’ and ‘ Up the Tapajos.’ 
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The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication, 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 

QUESTIONS. 

No. 1200.—Will you be so kind as to inform me where to find the 
quotation ‘ Hell is paved with good intentions?’ Herbert says: ‘ Hell 
is full of good meanings and wishes.’ 

NANTUCKET, Mass. S. B. W. 

[In Bartlett’s ‘ Familiar Quotations’ the saying is quoted from Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson, and also attributed (on the authority of St. 
Francis de Sales) to St. Bernard. ] 

No. 1201.—Who wrote ‘The Marquis of Pandora,’ and where 
can it be found ? 

WATERTOWN, CONN. Cc, 





ANSWERS. 

No. 1184.—I am indebted to the editors of THE Critic for the re- 
opening of a very pleasant intercourse with the ‘‘ friend of my early 
years ””—Anne Walters Maylin, who is now eighty years of age, and 
whom I sought and found through the agency of a postmaster in New 
Jersey. She writes as follows:—‘ How that exquisite poem, “ The 
Rainbow,” which at your request I have just finished copying for you, 
could have ever been attributed to me, I cannot imagine. I presume it 
must have been so conjectured from my having copied it for several of 
my friends. Notwithstanding my most earnest and repeated efforts to 
find the author, I have never yet learned anything more than the initials 
‘*J. H.” prefixed, and the date ‘‘ Sheffield, 1820.” Please be prompt 
in rectifying the mistake. I should be shocked to think of the possibility 
of my having part in any literary deceit. I take the liberty of sending 
two or three little poems which may show that though I cannot aspire 
to the brilliancy of “ The Rainbow,” yet in my decline of life poetry is 
not quite forgotten.’ 


NEw York. A. H. G. 





No. 1193.—1. Some yearsago Eli Perkins’ publisher protested against 
his including in a humorous volume several particularly antique ‘ chest- 
nuts,’ they would be called now; but the marron passé had not been in- 
vented then. ‘I know they are old,’ said Eli, ‘ but I got them off origi- 
nally, and all these fellows have been stealing my thunder; it is time 
for me to claim my own.’ I see by last week’s Critic (Free Parliament) 
that ‘E, Perkins ’—there can be only one !—is now credited with the 
authorship of ‘Ginx’s Baby,’ against which all friends of E. Jenkins 
must protest. E. Jen and E. Per may be of one 4im in the literary 
fraternity; but it is ‘less than kind ’ to rob the Englishman for the bene- 
fit of ourown American Eli, whose fame is secure so long as Joe Miller 
and all the Eighteenth Century almanacs attempt to steal his thunder, 

NEw York. H. 
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Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice of 
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the publication is issued in New York. 
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